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The Litany of the Dark Peoples 


By Countee Cullen.* 


Our flesh that was a battle ground 
Shows now the morning break; 

The ancient deities are downed 
For Thy eternal sake. 

Now that the past is left behind, 
Fling wide Thy garment’s hem 

To keep us one with Thee in mind, 
Thou Christ of Bethlehem. 


The thorny wreath may ridge our brow, 
The spear may mar our side, 

And on white wood from a scented bough 
We may be crucified; 

Yet no assault the old gods make 
Upon our agony 

Shall swerve our footsteps from the wake 
Of Thine toward Calvary. 


And if we hunger now and thirst, 
Grant our withholders may, 
When heaven’s constellations burst 

Upon Thy crowning day, 
Be fed by us and given to see 
Thy mercy in our eyes, 
When Bethlehem and Calvary 
Are merged in Paradise. 


_ *Countee Cullen is a negro poet, twenty-four years of age. 
oe poem is taken from “Copper Sun”, his latest book (Harp- 
ers). 
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Mzinasters Unafraid 


Mr. B. L. Mellon is one of the largest stockholders 
and an official in the largest coal mining company in 
the strike region of Pennsylvania. His company 
signed the Jacksonville agreement, negotiated with the 
counsel of both Secretaries Hoover and Davis, then 
broke the agreement within one year after accepting 
it. They locked out their miners and have now evicted 
them from the company owned homes. They gave 
them the alternative of accepting a company dictated 
wage scale or the poverty of no work—a poverty so 
great that the Senatorial committee, sent to investi- 
gate, calls it a disgrace to American civilization. In 
the very midst of the evictions Mr. Mellon staged for 
his daughter a wedding display that is reported to 
have cost a cool half million dollars. 

A certain minister in one of the thriving cities in 
the coal strike region preached, like an Isaiah of old, 
on this striking and shameless thing. He pictured the 
luxurious waste of the wedding over against the piti- 
ful and tragical poverty of the coal fields from which 
the money was made. “Beware,” he cried, “lest you 
some day see red hands coming up out of this dark- 
ness.” Some ministers would have feared the criticism 
such a sermon is liable to receive, and fearing would 
have discreetly kept their silence on a subject which 
might threaten the peace of, the congregation. This 
-good man knew it was useless to cry peace, peace, 
when there can be no peace, and that his church had 
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no right to a peace purchased at the price of silence 
at such a time. But his courage brought him his re- 
ward. No sermon in all the years of his pastorate has 
received so much commendation. His people expect 
him to be a fearless preacher of righteousness. 

The pastor of a certain.city church had at the end 
of two years built a very effective program of parish 
work. His people had responded and given many thou- 
sands for equipment. At a board meeting held after 
the larger goals were reached an influential member, 
turning to the minister, said: “Now that we have 
finished our building and financed our increased staff, 
and had such fine success in common council over it 
all, suppose we talk about the messages from the pul- 
pit.” The minister’s reply was: “In all things re- 
lating to the program of this church and to its mate- 
rial equipment we counsel together, and I both give 
and take advice; in such things I am the servant of 
this church. But when it comes to the message I con- 
sult only my Lord and my own conscience; on that I 
am not a servant of this church but of the Christ from 
whom I received my commission.” ‘That minister had 
“half the wealth of the city” on his official board but 
his independence and his moral courage, plus his 
breadth of mind, his tolerant spirit and his personal 
friendliness toward those who differed with him, won 
their respect and admiration. : 

When certain employers of the “open shop” variety 
attempted to keep the labor question out of the pulpits 
of Detroit, one young pastor was approached by the 
wealthiest member of his church with a question as 
to his attitude. Finding him firm for the freedom of 
the pulpit the layman congratulated him warmly, say- 
ing that he personally was on the employer’s side but 
that a church that was unwilling to hear labor’s side 
was not his kind of a church. That minister had him- 
self educated that layman to breadth and tolerance by 
making the social gospel a logical part of his message, 
preaching upon social issues hefore they became criti- 
cal. By so doing he had educated his people and when 
critical issues arose they were prepared and unafraid. 
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The great moral issues of our time are social. There 
is just as much regenerating and saving power for the 
social order in the teachings of Jesus as there is for 
personal character; but how can it be heard without a 
preacher? Prophetic preaching is needed, in this our 
day, quite as much as efficient pastoring. 

Is it not better for a minister of the Christian re- 
ligion to make his errors on the side of courage than 
on the side of timidity? Any man will err. The dead 
alone make no mistakes. Any vigorous public leader 
will both beget and deserve criticism. It is not a ques- 
tion of escaping criticism or avoiding all error; it is 
a question as to which way one will lean in his sincere 
but fallible attitude. Too many ministers are the 
servants of their churches rather than servants of 
the Lord. 
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Old King Coal is a Dour Old Soul 


The coal situation today is a brilliant but deplorable 
example of the utter breakdown of the laissez faire 
theory. With everybody for himself and the devil for 
the hindmost, the devil has come into possession of the 
entire works. And coal is a commodity essential to 
the conduct of all industrial production. It is the most 
primary of raw materials—the one without which all 
other raw material would remain raw and unmade into 
the fabric of manufacture. For that reason it ought 
logically to be the most skilfully engineered commodity 
in the modern world of business. 

But instead of being engineered as an industry its 
management is anarchical. It is overdeveloped, un- 
coordinated and topsy-turvy. There are too many 
mines by several times and too many miners by one- 
half. As a result most of the investment is profitless 
and most of the miners living on a poverty income. 
Some companies, whether by the good luck of thick 
veins, easy mining, short hauls and cheap transporta- 
tion, or what-not, prosper at the expense of those with 


-lesser advantage. All beat down the miner’s wage to 


a starvation level—some because they must to operate 
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at all and others because they can when inability to 
compete drives the unprofitable operators to despera- 
tion. In all cases the miners suffer and the public 
pays the cost of the waste. 


BREAKING 
THE UNION 

The United Mine Workers were once one of the 
greatest labor unions in the world. There is no craft 
division in its ranks. All the occupations work to- 
gether. Two years ago there were 400,000 members. 
Today one-half the miners are idle and either pay no 
dues or have dropped membership in the union. The 
thick veined mines of West Virginia have successfully 
defeated unionization. Their ability to mine coal for 
less per ton impaired the ability of the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio fields to produce in competition and the Mel- 
lon companies began the war three years ago by 
breaking their agreement under the Jacksonville scale. 
“Kthically we were bound,” admitted one of their 
officials, “but economically we could not live up to it. 
It meant bankruptcy on account of the competition 
with the non-union mines of West Virginia.” Whether 
this was true or not the other Pennsylvania fields could 
not compete with the Mellons once they cut the union 
scale, so all followed suit and the war was on, the 
western fields inevitably losing even though not break- 
ing the unions. 

Mixed with it all now is a determination to break 
the backbone of the United Mine Workers once for all. 
In Pennsylvania it is grim internecine war, with the 
guns all on one side. The state constabulary, as in the 
steel strike, go to preserve order. That means in Penn- 
sylvania treating all strikers as potential enemies of 
law and order, with a brutality toward the foreign- 
speaking miners that is unbelievable to those who have 
not seen it with their own eyes. In addition to these 
“cossacks’”’, as the workers call them, the companies 
are allowed to hire “deputies” for the local sheriffs, 
which means taking the maintenance of law and order 
out of the hands of local govérnment and putting it 
into the hands of an industrial feudalism. A con- 
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gressman who investigated the matter said: “The 
terrorism and brutality of mine owners and their 
agents must cease’’; he demands that the federal gov- 
ernment intervene “to put a stop to these outrageous 
conditions”, saying: “The custom of permitting mine 
owners to uniform, equip and arm their own police, 
maintain their own detention pens and pass summary 
judgment on the workers is so contrary to the funda- 
mentals of our laws that it becomes necessary for the 
federal government to intervene.”’ 


Is THERE 
A Way OUT? 

The way out remains to be discovered. Congres- 
sional investigations have revealed the situation ade- 
quately. The Research Department of the Federal 
Council of Churches will make a report on the moral 
and humanitarian aspects of the situation. Failure to 
act before the event was not due to lack of information 
and warning of impending disaster; it was due to the 
great American dogma of property right, a right 
which must, without impairment of the so-called 
sacredness of the individual’s right to have and to 
hold property, be reinterpreted to fit social rights as 
well. 

Coal Age, an operators’ journal, advocates a na- 
tional commission, after the manner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the combination of the 
companies into not less than five hundred, with a few 
-great controlling corporations. The miners distrust 
this plan because the great companies are now non- 
union. They ask the operators to form an employers’ 
union, recognize the miners’ union and set up a joint 
committee with a constitution and power to work out 
a stable industry on the basis of a reduction in both 
the number of mines and miners, a reasonable return 
on investment and a living wage. . 

The encouraging thing is that both sides are talking 
about some sort of engineering for the industry as a 
whole. It is, in the last analysis, either that or con- 
_tinuing chaos with a corporation feudalism on the one 
side and a miner serfdom on the other, 
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Shall the State Kill? 


Four young men went to their execution in New 
Jersey recently protesting their innocence. The State 
of Ohio killed a seventeen-year-old boy a few weeks 
ago and he died protesting his innocence. The crime 
for which he was convicted was atrocious, but there 
were no eye witnesses; the evidence, therefore, was 
circumstantial and though strongly so, there was the 
inescapable possibility of an error. Life imprison- 
ment would have satisfied all the demands of justice 
and have given, at the same time, all the chances life 
and time can offer for the discovery of any possible 
error in the judgment. 

The warden of Sing Sing prison has seen so many 
men, sent to him for execution, later discovered to 
have been innocent that he has, in the name of justice, 
helped to organize a league for the abolition of capital 
punishment. Its abolition would have assuaged the 
bitterness and the possibility of gross injustice in the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. It would offer a solution to most 
of the cases, now becoming so common, where tem- 
porary insanity or abnormal mindedness is urged as an 
extenuating circumstance. Modern psychology has 
proven the existence of such conditions. 


THE MICHIGAN WAY Vs. 
THE CALIFORNIA WAY 

Was not the Michigan way better than the California 
way? Michigan had the poor degenerate pervert who 
killed a child safely locked away from society within a 
few days—before the papers made him famous, as 
Will Rogers said. That part of the public that feeds 
on morbid sensationalism was unfed and the harm it 
does them prevented. 

Imprisonment protects society against those who 
may kill under mental stress or because they are ab- 
normal beings. If they are morally culpable it an- 
swers all the demands of justice, and it much better 
befits the institutions and the culture of a civilized 
society. Perhaps such beings as Leopold and Loeb and 
young Hickman would be’ as well off ‘dead as alive, 
but that is not the main issue. Is civilization as well 
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off when it refuses to give the benefit of the doubt to 
those things which abnormal psychology is revealing 
to us? After all, a legal killing is still a killing and 
killing belongs to the barbaric. 

Not INSANE But 

ABNORMAL 

Young Jerome Walsh was not far wrong when he 
plead that to call young Hickman “a sane, normal 
American youth” is dishonoring to the manhood of 
American youth. The alienist who classified him as 
“a constitutional, psychopathic inferior of criminal 
type’ was more nearly scientific and correct. That 
does not mean he is insane according to the old con- 
notations of that term; it does mean that he is abnor- 
mal, heartless, cruel, without compassion and able to 
do the most brutal things. He is not without knowl- 
edge of right and wrong but utterly without moral 
feeling, and is thus dangerous to society. 

If California law had, like Michigan’s, provided no 
death penalty he would no doubt have plead guilty just 
as the Michigan degenerate did and been quickly and 
safely segregated from society for life. By providing 
the death penalty it brought a defense, not against 
guilt or confinement but against the death penalty. As 
the law is belated and knows only the sane and the 
insane, and the insane may recover, there is a fear 
that a verdict of “insane” may permit freedom in time. 
All this was avoided in the Michigan case; it might 
have all been avoided in the California case but for the 
death penalty. 
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JOSEPHUS DANIELS CHALLENGES 
THE POLITICIAN 


Josephus Daniels challenges the right-minded to 
action in the coming presidential campaign in the fol- 
lowing ringing words: “ 

“Soon the two big political parties (mind you, I say 
big, not great, there’s a difference between size and 
greatness) will be writing their platforms and nam- 
ing their candidates in 1928. I wonder if either party 
has learned anything since 1924 when the platforms 
lacked the ring of sincerity and the candidates incar- 
nated no noble policy indorsed by a united party. 

“What are they going to offer us in 1928? Is the 
peace of the world, more important than all the tariffs 
and all the economies and all the party differences of 
the hour, again to be side-stepped? Will the peace- 
loving people be lulled to sleep by another Meaning- 
less jungle of words in lieu of a substitute for war? 

“The time has come to wake up and for scholars 
and thinkers and preachers to assert their leadership 
and drive the trimmers and traders out of the temple. 
The time has come to fulfill the dream of the ages 
that swords shall become plowshares and the people 
shall learn war nomore. There are millions of mothers 
who do not wish their children to be food for cannon, 
and fathers who believe peace is as easy to secure as 
war if men will pay the price, who will follow in a 
practicable crusade against the Moloch of war.” 


LABOR PROTESTS POLICY 
OF INTERVENTION 


In its recent meeting in Miami, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Labor sent the 
following telegram to Mr. Hughes, chairman of the 
American Delegation at the Havana meeting of the 
Pan-American Union: 

“The working people of the United States are firmly 
convinced that cordial and friendly relations can only 
be established and maintained* between all countries 
represented in the Pan-American Union through the 
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development of a perfect understanding that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will not, at any time, 
interfere in the affairs of any Latin-American nation 
and will not, either directly or indirectly, encroach on 
their sovereign or territorial rights. 

“We deeply regret that the Government of the United 
States failed to designate a responsible representative 
of labor to serve upon your delegation or in an ad- 
visory capacity. We feel that the highest and best 
interests of the Pan-American Union could have been 
better served if the voice of labor could have been 
heard in the councils of this great organization. Your 
deliberations and legislation are of transcendent im- 
portance to the working people of all the countries 
represented.” 


WHy Is BREAD CHEAPER 
IN ENGLAND ? 

The traveler to England is much perplexed when he 
discovers that a loaf of bread made of wheat shipped 
from Canada or from Kansas retails in that country 
for much less than it does in this country, after pay- 
ing freight on the wheat over a shipment of from four 
to five thousand miles. He knows that the labor cost 
in making a loaf of bread is all but negligible and won- 
ders why the difference. 

The Federal Trades Commission sent recently to 
the United States Senate the result of a three year 
study of the price of bread in this country. They find 
that out of every dollar spent by the consumer for his 
daily bread, the miller gets a five cent piece, the farmer 
a little less than fourteen cents and the baker and 
retailer together seventy-seven cents. In other words, 
growing the wheat, shipping it to market, making it 
into flour and delivering it to the baker is one-fourth 
the cost of a loaf. They found that three big baking 
corporations make one-fifth of all the bread sold and 
that the wholesale bakers of the country average just 
under fifteen per cent profit each of the three years 
on a capitalization one-fourth too high. In other 
_ words, the big baking concerns are making an unusual 
profit of about twenty per cent, while the farming, 
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collectively our biggest and the most fundamental busi- 
ness, has lost money during this three year period. 

The transfer of bread baking from the home to a 
shop is a great boon to the housewife. It is one of 
those many steps in mechanical progress that reduces 
labor and increases leisure. But there comes a time 
in the mechanization of life’s necessary processes when 
the price paid may be too high. The cost of bread 
illustrates the need for some way for so governing the 
processes of trade as to equalize the profits and save 
the expenses. 


DISCIPLE MINISTERS 
AND PROHIBITION. 


After the referendum taken among Episcopal cler- 
gymen was announced, the Board of Temperance and 
Social Welfare sent questionnaires to 2,000 Disciple 
ministers. The vote was as follows: 

(1) Has Prohibition been successful enough to war- 
rant its continuance? 

Yes, 955; No, 1; Doubtful, 4. 

(2) Do local officials in your community enforce 
dry laws as well as before national prohibition was 
enacted? 

Yes, 822; No, 52; Doubtful, 86. 

(3) Would modification promote real temperance 
and if so what form of modification? 

No. 939; Yes, 10; Doubtful, 11. 


RAMSAY McDONALD 
ON OUTLAWRY OF WAR. 


Ramsay McDonald sums up well the “outlawry of 
war” proposal when he says: “It may be that the 
words ‘outlawry of war’ are more picturesque than 
accurate; their advocacy has been attended by some 
fantastic proposals. But they are heading in the right 
direction and draw attention to the real problem.” 
The phrase is very challenging but the proposition 
quite impractical except as the machinery of law and 
justice is set up between the nations, accepted by the 
governments and made to operate ‘in. the settling of 
those disputes that lead to:war. Constructive states- 
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manship will welcome any step that will outlaw war 
between nations, or any agreement that will provide 
for conciliation or arbitration, or any step toward 
American adherence to the World Court or member- 
ship in or cooperation with the League of Nations. 
Peace lovers will rejoice over every accomplishment 
within the League of Nations that matures the moral 
authority of that great parliament of mankind and 
evolves it toward that more perfect day when it will 
be made the vehicle between all nations for the prac- 
tice of the arts of peace-making rather than the arts 
of warfare. 


PEACE LOVERS ASK 
FoR WORLD COURT 


A large group of influential citizens representing 
every state in the union, has petitioned the president 
as follows: 

“May we convey to you our urgent hope, a hope 
which we believe to be entertained by a vast number 
of our fellow-citizens, that you will indicate the will- 
ingness of the United States to continue negotiations 
with a view to removing the difficulties which stand in 
the way of consummating the adherence of the United 
States to the permanent court.” 

When five-sixths of the nations of the world give 
cordial adherence to an international institution de- 


signed to settle through judicial process, the difficul- 
ties which lead to war, it is hardly becoming that 


any one nation should ask them to accept its peculiar 
notions, especially when it is the most powerful, in- 
fluential and least endangered nation in all the world. 
A much better procedure would be to begin a cam- ~ 
paign throughout the length and breadth of this land 

to arouse the citizenship to the necessity of demand- 
ing that the United States government enter the World 
Court on exactly the same terms as have the forty- 
eight other nations that have given it their adherence. 
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“If Bruce Barton keeps.on J esus will be somebody 
that nobody cares to know”. : 
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Labor’s Progress 


Carl Sandburg in his “Lincoln’s Prairie Years” tells 
the story of the hours of work in the cotton mills one 
hundred years ago, just as Lincoln began his active 
career. He says: “Farmers’ daughters filled the cot- 
ton mills in Lowell, Mass. They started to work at 
five o’clock in the morning and worked until seven 
o’clock in the evening with a half hour off for break- 
fast and 45 minutes off at noon for dinner. They spent 
fourteen hours a day at the factory. 

“In other towns, bells rang at the break of day, the 
workers tumbled out of sleep, crept. into their clothes 
and reported at the factory gates in fifteen minutes 
when the gates were closed. Later twenty-five min- 
utes were allowed for breakfast and twenty-five min- 
utes at noon for dinner. The gates would open at 
eight o’clock at night to let the workers go back to 
supper, play, amusement, recreation, education, strong 
drink, sleep or whatever they chose—until the ringing 
of the bell next morning at the break of day. The 
Hope factory in Rhode Island ran on this plan. 

“In the Eagle Mill at Griswold, Conn., the work day 
lasted 15 hours and 10 minutes. ; 

“At Patterson, N. J.. women and children began the 
day’s work at 4:30 in the morning. 

“Overseers in some textile mills cracked cowhide 
whips over women and children.” 


LABOR HAS WON 
Its OWN BATTLES 


John Commons, our greatest labor historian, says 
that practically all gains in hours and wages have been 
won through labor organization. After labor wins the 
scale, unorganized trades and shops often pay it to 
keep the unions out. It has been only a few years 
since Judge Gary defended the twelve hour day, the 
seven day week and the change of shift that required 
men to work from eighteen to twenty-four hours with- 
out relief every two weeks. The work of the Inter- 
church Committee so aroused publi¢ opinion that the 
Judge yielded “to the demagogues,” protesting that it 
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would make steel cost fifteen per cent more. After two 
years he admitted that it did not make steel cost more, 
that it required no reduction in wage scales, and that 
the steel business had been very prosperous. The 
Interchurch Committee was able to arouse the public 
conscience because long hours were becoming a dis- 
grace, and long hours were made disgraceful through 
labor’s winning of the shorter work-day and proving 
in its winning that by lowering fatigue production was 
increased. 


THE WAY A LABOR 
LEADER LOOKS AT IT 


Adam Coaldigger is the nom-de-plume assumed by 
Oscar Ammeringer, editor of the Illinois Miner and 
the Oklahoma Leader. As a droll philosopher and 
humorist he has few equals. To stay with labor, he 
has refused many times his present salary, offered by 
non-labor journals and writers’ syndicates. Comment- 
ing upon the charge that many labor leaders are rough 
and heavy-handed and that graft and “politics” get 
into the unions, he says: 

“The hours of labor have steadily gone down so that 
by now most of us can eat breakfast and supper on 
the same day, thus avoiding the necessity of getting 
up before going to bed. It would have been very nice 
if this highly desirable result had been brought about 
by ‘good and virtuous people’. But the sad truth is 
that all the ‘good and virtuous people’ were on the 
other side of the union fence. 

“Far be it from me to say that there was not some 
educator, cleric, college professor or leader in thought 
in general, in those days who did not raise his voice in 
behalf of cruelly oppressed labor. But if there was 
such a white crow he has escaped the eagle eye of his- 
tory. So it was left to the ‘rough-necks’ and ‘disrep- 
utables’ to pull the working slaves out of the indus- 
trial mire into which a ruthless exploitation had 
dragged them. In return for their pains, the lowly 
champions of the lowly were dubbed Jacobins, Aboli- 
- tionists, Free-Soilers and Free Lovers, just as later 
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on they were decorated with the titles of anarchists, 
socialists, I. W. W., bolsheviks. 

“It is safe to say that until the rise of Samuel Gom- 
pers there was no prominent labor unionist in this 
country who was not looked upon by ‘respectable so- 
ciety’ as a person who was better dead or in jail than 
alive and free. In fact, thousands of these early eman- 
cipators were jailed, hundreds suffered violent deaths 
and innumerable ones led the lives of blacklisted out- 
casts. 

“Union politics is no whit worse than politics in 
general. The itch for power is strong among union- 
ists as it is with other classes and anything is fair in 
war, love—and politics. The strong survive. The 
aged leader is horned off the pasture by the strong 
young bull, who, in the course of time, also finds his 
master. It would, perhaps, be preferable to have a 
labor movement directed by poets, dreamers, philoso- 
phers, saints and scientists. These people, however, 
cannot survive in the ‘labor game’. Often rising into 
prominence during great labor disturbances, they soon 
vanish from the scene because they are too fine-strung 
for the work-day life of the unions. So the field was 
left to the doughty warriors whose less sensitive souls 
could withstand the eternal hammering from within 
and without. At that, they did not do half bad.” 


ALL Is Not GAIN 
For LABOR 


The highest wages in history are now paid Ameri- 
can labor, but all the workers do not share in the high 
wages. Secretary of Labor Davis says that twenty 
million wage earners and their families are compelled 
to live on incomes that are a disgrace to the American 
name. The Federal Reserve Board reports an increase 
in unemployment. There are today four million out 
of work. Labor in this country produces one-fourth 
more per man than it did twenty years ago, but the 
average wage purchases only one-tenth more. In iron 
and steel the production per working man has more 
than doubled but the purchasing. power of his wage 
has increased only two and one-half per cent. In the 
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building trades there are more than‘six hundred thou- 
sand men out of work and the wage scale has decreased 
more rapidly than has the price of building materials. 
When we talk about the plumber and the brick mason 
getting from ten to twelve dollars per day we should 
remember that their number is comparatively few, 
and that over against their high wage must be put the 
fact that some millions of bread-winners still receive 
less than one-third their high wage income. 

Doubtless industry is beginning to feel the pinch of 
the farmer’s decreased buying power as well as the 
reaction from the after-the-war boom in such lines 
as building. There is great need for social engineer- 
ing in industry as a whole. Coal furnishes the salient 
illustration. There are too many mines and thus too 
many miners; as a result there is enforced idleness, 
loss of profit, a high daily wage and a poverty income, 
a great strike and the breakdown of an industry. We 
will try to tell this story next month. There are too 
many factories, a producing power greater than the 
people’s ability to purchase and consume, and thus 
shut downs and unemployment. The Jones Bill, now 
before congress, proposes to provide for an increase in 
construction on governmental works as a means of 
giving employment to a part of the unemployed. States 
and cities should jcin in this sort of human enterpris- 
ing. Just as the Federal Reserve System provides an 
elastic method for meeting the unemployment of 
money, a plan that would provide an elastic method for 
the employment of men could be devised by increasing 
public work when employment is down and decreasing 
it when industry increases its demand. 


INJURED IN THE 
PURSUITS OF PEACE 

One of the gratifying improvements in the conduct 
of modern American industry has been the installation 
of safety devices. Employers have claimed much 
credit for this, among them the late Judge Gary, who 
sent out millions of beautifully illustrated booklets to 
clergymen, editors, legislators and others as an an- 
-swer to the criticisms visited upon the steel trust for 
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its labor policies. Just why the managers of machines 
should feel any special eulogies in order when they 
adopt devices to save life and limb, we will leave them 
to explain. Doubtless many of them do not so feel it, 
though some of those who do not are careful to explain 
that safety devices are simply a matter of good busi- 
ness. 

A study recently completed by the United States 
Department of Labor, which covered selected indus- 
tries in twenty-six states as a means of getting a cross- 
section study of the whole country, reports that more 
than one-third of all the employed workers suffer some 
accident within a year’s time. The study covered just 
a little less than a million full-time workers or about 
one-eighth of all factory wage-earners in the country. 
If the accidents happening in the industries studied are 
typical for all industry, not less than three million 
wage-earners were hurt last year within the course of 
duty, while nearly four hundred thousand suffered tem- 
porary disability, four thousand one hundred, perma- 
nent disability, and three thousand suffered death. 
This study does not include railroads or mines, and 
the toll in coal mines alone for the month of October 
last year was one hundred and seventy-seven mortal 
injuries. 

Of the industries studied, lumber led the list in dan- 
gerousness, ten out of every thousand employees suf- 
fering either death or permanent disability. Slaugh- 
tering and meat packing came a close second, with 
a rate of nine to every thousand employed, and rubber 
and_steam fitting were found in the same class. On 
the score of all accidents, automobile tire making tops 
the list with one hundred and seventeen workers tem- 
porarily disabled out of every one thousand employed. 
Working in a modern American factory is still about 
as dangerous as going to a modern war. The appalling 
fact to be noted is that notwithstanding all the increase 
in safety devices, speeding up processes have been re- 
sponsible for an increase in the accident rate. 


Co 
QUIPS: “More and more I seem to. care Bo aie less 
how it seems to Heywood Broun”, 
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Good Books at Cost. 


The Vanguard Press was founded to furnish good 
books in the social and scientific field at the smallest 
possible price. The volumes are sold for the uniform 
price of fifty cents per book, or at forty cents to sub- 
scribing patrons. The complete list published to date, 
together with conditions of membership, will be fur- 
nished upon application to the Vanguard Press, New 
York City. 

An example of the latter is Lecky’s ‘History of 
European Morals’. This great classic was originally 
written in two volumes with a total of more than nine 
hundred pages in comparatively small print. Clement 
Wood has reduced it to one hundred and fifteen pages 
without, he thinks, omitting anything of importance. 
Living with the first generation of evolutionists and 
agreeing thoroughly with them on the scientific side, 
he rejected the utilitarian thesis that the fundamental 
motive in the creation of moral standards is man’s de- 
sire to seek happiness and avoid pain. Buckle’s “His- 
tory of European Morals” is a companion volume 


John Ruskin’s “Social Justice’ and H. G. Wells’ 
“Social Anticipation” are samples of reprints from the 
later social writers. Ruskin is called “the most versa- 
tile mind of his race and generation”. He opposed 
the chartist movement, denounced the French revolu- 
tion, was against all radical labor movements and took 
little interest in the abolition of slavery. He believed 
that the nearest Utopia modern society could attain 
would be the adoption of a kind of benevolent feudal- 
ism in which morality and economics should be con- 
vertible terms. In this book the editors have at- 
tempted to put the quintessence of his teaching on 
social morality and progress. 

In his earlier career Wells wrote Utopias and imagi- 
native tales akin to the sort of thing Jules Verne did, 
but later turned from fantastic romances to social crit- 
icism. To him “the present social order appears to 
be fundamentally wasteful,.unjust and unscientific.” 


- His problem is, what is “the best means of bringing 
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about the great and-needed change?” In the six selec- 
tions the editor has made for this volume, he makes a 
summation of the Wellsian philosophy. 

Prince Peter Kropotkin’s book on “Mutual Aid” was 
one of the really great contributions to the literature 
of evolution, rescuing it from materialism to social 
law. The Vanguard Press gives us two reprints from 
his pen, covering: an economic study of the French 
revolution, and a third entitled “The Conquest of 
Bread’, a learned as well as imaginative plotting 
of the way out from social inequality to a better soci- 
ety. In his study of the French revolution, he turns 
from those dramatic elements involved in the political 
cataclysm, to study the economic situation which lay 
beneath the political drama. The peasant obtained 
land, plowed and sowed as never before, and made 
steady progress toward economic independence. 

Of the new books on vital social and economic ques- 
tions published by this adventure in popular educa- 
tion, seven are before us. In the “Foundation of Mod- 
ern Civilization”, the authors, H. T. Thomas and W. A. 
Hamm, endeavor to plot the direction in which hu- 
manity is going. Great changes have come slowly. 
The lords wrested certain rights from the king but 
kept privileges for themselves. The middle class 
wrested these same rights from the aristocrat and 
then assumed the same privileges under the dogmas 
that make property sacred. Now comes the uprising 
of the working classes which is termed, in the nomen- 
clature of the socialist, the proletarian uprising. Prim- 
itive life, feudalism, the rise of nationalism, the com- 
mercial revolution, the literary renaissance, the Prot- 
estant revolt, and the evolution of parliamentarianism 
are the mountain peaks in history. 

In “The Story of Civil Liberty in the United States’, 
Leon Whipple relates, in a thoroughly documented 
treatise, the battle for the freedom of speech, assem- 
blage and personal rights. We have not won our lib- 
erties without struggle and the question is raised as 
to whether the battle has yet een won. Only a short 
century covers the time since a maximum wage could 
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be fixed by law, working men prohibited from forming 
unions, punished for disobeying the masters, and en- 
joined from organizing to promote mutual welfare. 
Those who are interested in the great battle now on 
against labor injunctions or in the question of censor- 
ship and birth control would do well to read at least 
the closing chapters of this striking volume. 


In “Negro Labor in the United States”, Charles H. 
Welsey tells the story of the colored man’s industrial 
progress up from the days of slavery. He is becoming 
a skilled workman in great numbers. Racial preju- 
dice keeps him out of most of the labor unions, and he 
becomes a resource for those employers who wish to 
maintain open shops and defeat strikes. From the be- 
ginning the A. F. of L. has protested the color line in 
the unions but in most cases the local finds a way to 
circumvent the general policy and to keep the colored 
craftsman out. 


In “Company Unions”, Robert W. Dunn makes a 
study of that very striking movement, developed 
largely since the war, for that organization of em- 
ployees in factories and on railroads which goes under 
the general head of company unions. They are used 
to defeat unionism, as a logical extension of social 
welfare work, as a means for obtaining the interest 
and cooperation of the workers in production, and as 
a device for keeping, as nearly as possible, managerial 
control of the movement toward some form of indus- 
trial democracy. The shop union may force orthodox 
crafts unionism into a readjustment which will enable 
the employer and his employees to form a working 
cooperation without destroying the crafts union. 


The American Labor Year Book for 1927, the eighth 
in the annual series, is now published by this press. 
Its 252 pages are filled with information relating to 
labor, including industrial and social conditions, trade 
union organization, industrial disputes, labor legisla- 
tion, court decisions, workers education and interna- 
tional labor, with chapters’on labor banks and the 
~ movement toward cooperation. 
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Ins thes Magazines 


AMERICA, THE GRAVE OF EUROPE. One of a series 
entitled “The Rediscovery of America”. America is 
the grave of old world aristocracy and authoritari- 
anism. The old unities are broken up. The Civil War 
was the beginning of the end of fragmentarianism. 
Lincoln was the symbol of the new political unity. But 
property, made sacred, becomes the heir of the mon- 
archical idea and property holders the new aristoc- 
racy. Waldo Frank. The New Republic, February 18. 

THE AMERICAN WAR IN NICARAGUA. “What is going 
on in Nicaragua... . is a civil war between two po- 
litical factions one of which... . is supported by 
American armed forces operating, without the sanc- 
tion of Congress, under the immediate direction of the 
President of the United States..... Sandino repre- 
sents a substantial revolutionary movement which 
aims at the defeat of American armed intervention in 
Nicaragua..... We are clear that American opera- 
tions against Sandino should cease..... A continuance 
of the war that is now being waged cannot fail to have 
disastrous consequences for Mr. Coolidge’s reputation 
and influence, for the harmonious relations which if 
possible ought to subsist between the President and 
Congress, and for the good name of the United States 
as a champion of peace and of non-intervention in the 
political affairs of other nations.” Editorial. The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, January 27. 

WITH SANDINO IN NICARAGUA, A series by the only 
Correspondent who has succeeded in getting to San- 
dino, Carlton Beals. The Nation. First article, Feb- 
ruary 22. 


MANAGEMENT’S OPPORTUNITY WITH LABOR TODAY. 
By one of the men in charge of the labor plan which 
has been most successful in a turbulent industry. 
O. F. Carpenter, Labor Staff, Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx, Chicago. Factory and Industrial Management, 
January. 

PAY ENVELOPES AND PANICS... Points to the new 
economic principle of high wages which, against short 
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sighted but considerable opposition on the part of em- 
ployers, has proved itself, and which, more than any 
other factor, has put panic on the shelf. The prin- 
ciple of high wages is so sound and simple that it has 
taken industry nearly a thousand years to find it out. 
“T believe we shall so perfect the distribution of our 
great national wealth that none shall be deprived of 
his rightful share, as happens now with still too many” 
—A significant remark by a millionaire. James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor. Plain Talk, March. 

SECURITY FOR EIGHTEEN MILLION WORKERS. A dis- 
cussion of Germany’s compulsory unemployment in- 
surance. Felix Morley. Survey Graphic, March. 

BUSINESS AND THE GOVERNMENT. The slogan of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce is ‘More 
Business in Government—Less Government in Busi- 
ness.” Most present day trade legislation is urged by 
trade associations for private benefit for their mem- 
bers. “Regulation there will be, whether we like it or 
not. The business highway is too crowded. Traffic is 
impossible without some kind of active supervision. 
We have got to understand what kind of regulation 
we want, in whose interest regulation is to be con- 
ceived—in the interest of business or of the public at 
large. The regulation of business, in our complex 
social order, is the regulation of life... .I do not want 
to leave the regulation of business to business men any 
more than I want to leave the regulation of traffic to 
motorists. . . . I submit this germ idea: “Less Busi- 
-ness Interference in Government—More Statesman- 
ship in Business.” John T. Flynn. Harper’s Maga- 
zine, March. ye. Shy 

SHOULD GOVERNMENT IGNORE SUPERPOWER? A de- 
bate between Frank Bohn, who argues for private con- 
trol, and Norman Hapgood, who advocates government 
monopoly. Forum, March. 

DEALING WITH CRIMINALS. Lewes E. Lawes, War- 
den of Sing Sing Prison. The North American Re- 
view, March. 
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From. “Color” by Countee Cullen 


A BROWN GIRL DEAD. 


With two white roses on her breasts, 
White candles at head and feet, 

Dark Madonna of the grave she rests; 
Lord Death has found her sweet. 


Her mother pawned her wedding ring 


To lay her out in white; 
She’d be so proud she’d dance and sing 


To see herself tonight. 
CWO 
SIMON THE CYRENIAN SPEAKS 
It was Himself my pity bought; 


I did for Christ alone 
What all of Rome could not have wrought 


With bruise of lash or stone. 
CW od 
Epitaphs 
To A Lapy I KNow 
She even thinks that up in heaven 
Her class lies late and snores, — 


While poor black cherubs rise at seven 
To do celestial chores. 


Ns a) 
To My GRANDMOTHER 


This lovely flower fell to seed; 
Work gently, sun and rain; 

She held it as her dying creed 
That she would grow again. 


